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mansions. We can hardly regard Scott, or Thackeray, or the
rest as persons who decline from the ideal of Miss Austen,
because they attempted hundreds of things on which she never
ventured, and did them admirably well."

Wbn Howells asked how England, having known "the
refined perfection of Miss Austen," could "enjoy anything less
refined and less perfect," Lang retorted, "How did America,
once familiar with the refinement and perfection of Hawthorne,
'come to enjoy anything less refined and less perfect?'" And
again, after defending, historical novels from abuse by Howells,
he reminded him suavely that "even the novels of Mr. Howells
must one day become historical."

There was none of the august pundit's traditional snobbery
about Lang, When the youthful pessimists of 1888 lamented that
the popular novelists of the day were played out, he remarked
that "Mr. Christie Murray, thank goodness, is still writing
excellent novels, as good as Rainbow Gold, which is very good
indeed." Though he lamented in his obituary notice of Grant
Allen that he was "born to differ from Allen on almost every
conceivable point," and once turned on him the full force of the
batteries usually reserved for Howells, when Allen asserted that
"the universal novel must ever hereafter travel in the very
self-same path as Mr. Henry James and Mr. Howells," he
vigorously defended Allen's What's Bred in the Bone, when high-
brows affected to despise it for having won a prize competition,
in Tit-Bits. " To judge by the language of some haughty critics,"
he wrote, " one might think that to write a novel of this kind is an
easy thing, which anyone can do," but "the special narrative
genius" is " as rare a gift as the composition of the most' cultured *
fiction." In his flippantly provocative vein, he praised Miss
Braddon, though she "is not reckoned with the great masters of
the human intellect, such as a Hall Caine, a -Miss Corelli, an
Ian Maclaren," because she could tell a story and drew men, not
as they are, but as they should be. When Edward Garnett, in the
Monthly Mmiew for December, 1901, attacked him for liking
only "what is old and seasoned," and striving "to close with
his strait creed the mouth of this unworthy generation," Lang